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escape and who were in fear of their lives. His duty was to check
the information given him, and he told me that he found the com-
plaints of persecution were not a bit exaggerated. The outlook
for Europe looked none too good, but I felt cheered by the firm
line taken by our Foreign Secretary at the League Assembly.

I was over-optimistic: Sir Samuel Hoare was not to live up to his
professions.

The General Election of 1935 was a strange one. All three of
the great parties supported the policy of Sanctions to implement the
decision of the League of Nations. But the Government made a
special appeal for the authority of a large majority to strengthen
its hands in carrying through Sanctions to a successful conclusion.

The Liberals vigorously protested, without avail, against this
exploitation of a delicate international situation for the purpose
of an election. The dice was heavily loaded against us and we
fared badly. I had a hotly contested election. My opponent was
a lively young Socialist whg had been recently Mayor of Shoreditch,
but I don't think he helped himself by making personal attacks on
me. I was fortunate in having a lot of keen young local men and
women to help me, and they worked like Trojans. Alas, in 1945,
they were all absent in one or other of the Services, and I sadly
missed them.

I got in by the significant majority of i,066, which greatly pleased
my supporters, who marched through the streets chanting "1066
and all that." But it is time to start a new chapter with the opening
of a new Parliament, the life of which was to synchronise with great
and tragic events.

CHAPTER   IX

CHIEF  WHIP

THE election of 1935 played havoc with the Liberal Party. To
begin with we had only put up 154 candidates, and that alone was
a serious handicap, while the Government had stolen our thunder
by making the League of Nations and sanctions the chief plank in
their programme.                                                               *

Herbert Samuel, our leader, was beaten, so was Isaac Foot and
the two whips, Harcourt Johnstone and Walter Rea. I found
myself the only member of my party in London who had survived
the election. The two whips had no status, and they asked me to
explore the position in the House, and to find out where we were
to sit and to establish our rights. The first thing I heard was that